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THE NEW AMERICA 



BY SYDNEY BROOKS 



Dtjbing the past twenty years it has been, my privilege to 
pay frequent and occasionally prolonged visits to the United 
States. Whenever I have felt that a new America had arisen 
of whieh I was unaccountably ignorant, I have made a point 
of coming over to look at it. Such a habit, if persistently 
indulged, involves, I find, crossing the Atlantic about once 
every two years. That is the usual interval required to 
humiliate a European into confessing that his knowledge of 
the United States is full of interstices, or, at least, since the 
fundamentals of American life are by now pretty well estab- 
lished, that he has lost touch with its surface manifestations, 
and needs once more to be on the spot, if the new questions 
and the new men of whom he vaguely hears and the new at- 
mosphere of which he is "tantalizingly conscious are to be 
rightly understood. At uo period, perhaps, of American his- 
tory have such confessions been less avoidable than during 
the past two decades. It asks an effort that seems almost 
-to be rather one of the imagination than of the memory to 
visualize the America of 1896, to recall the issues that were 
then so engrossing, "to reconstruct the social, the economic, 
and the political circumstances which gave them their in- 
terest and importance, and above all to recapture the mental 
angle from which they were approached. But amid all the 
whirl of changes that to any one who today sat down "to 
catalogue them would seem in retrospect well nigh fantastic, 
changes some of which have cut deeply and even convulsively 
into the spirit and outlook and conditions of America, the 
returning visitor from Europe has never once felt them to 
be beyond his powers of assimilation. He has never once 
been obliged to own to himself that America had outstripped 
his comprehension, was no longer recognizable, and had 
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evolved policies or attitudes that defied his efforts to grasp 
them. It is only now that I feel myself a stranger in the 
country I have unceasingly studied for so many years. It is 
only now that it eludes and bewilders me, that I fail to get 
my bearings with anything like the old promptitude and cer- 
tainty, and that my sensations are those not of renewing a 
familiar and delightful acquaintance but of exploring very 
gingerly an uncharted sea. But I am not alone — and the 
fact at once consoles and staggers me — in this avowal of 
confusion. Americans themselves hardly appear to know 
where they stand or what their country is really thinking or 
whither, if anywhere, it is consciously pressing. The Presi- 
dent in his December message to Congress, one of the best- 
written documents that has ever come from an official pen, 
spoke of the violence of the German- Americans as a thing 
that only a little while ago would have seemed incredible. 
To me almost the whole of America seems incredible; and 
even from those of its citizens whose judgment I have most 
been accustomed to lean upon, I fail to extract the usual clear 
and incisive guidance. In Europe, or at least in the bel- 
ligerent nations, we know our own minds with the terrible 
precision of monomaniacs. War is a great simplifier, and in 
England as in France and Germany all emotions are com- 
pressed to a single point and run along just one track. Sane 
and neutral America appears by comparison a veritable 
Clapham Junction of intricate interlacings and perturba- 
tions among which the traveller gropes his way with a grow- 
ing sense of mystification. I had positively forgotten, until 
I landed once more on Manhattan Island, what a chaos of 
conflicting aims and sentiments and moods is that condition 
which we label peace ; and I had altogether failed to antici- 
pate with how great a force of paradox and irony the 
spectacle of discord and indecision it presents would strike 
upon one fresh from the fused unity, the concentrated reso- 
lutions and purposes, of nations battling for their life. Al- 
most in the last few weeks have I been tempted to declare 
that there is not only a different America but a new America, 
and that my feeling of strangeness in its atmosphere is due 
to the fact that the present phase of sentiment through which 
the United States is passing is something for which its 
history affords no precedent. 

I nave been tempted, I say, but I have not yielded. 
Much, no doubt, of the difficulty that an Englishman feels 
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in adjusting his focus to the thought and life of America to- 
day arises from the unhappy circumstance which makes New 
York practically his only port of entry. To come from 
England to Manhattan Island, from a country strung up as 
never before in its annals to the heroic pitch, full of the 
spirit of sacrifice and endurance and in daily touch with the 
grimmest facts of life and death — to come from such a 
country and to land in New York is to make a change indeed. 
For New York, always a feverish and pleasure-loving city, 
is today simply drunk with money. Even during the height 
of the steel boom of twelve or thirteen years ago when every 
train from the West seemed to bring fresh carloads of brand- 
new millionaires, the metropolis was not so openly reeling 
with dollars as it is at this moment, when the gayest " sea- 
son " of its history is drawing to a close. It almost appals 
an Englishman to find there in full swing the old rotten life 
that we in England have put completely behind us. And it 
appals him still more to reflect that a bare two years ago he 
was leading, if one allows for the extra intensity that New 
York throws into all its activities, very much the same life 
himself. One despairs of ever being able to convey to one's 
American friends how completely the war and its conditions 
and consequences have become not merely a part of, or a 
side-issue to, but literally the whole of British existence. 
They are so dominant, have so utterly swallowed up every- 
thing else, that no other form of life, least of all the trivial 
carelessness of peace, seems normal or even credible. I 
catch myself in New York, if I enter a lighted room, instinc- 
tively reaching out to draw down the blinds lest a Zeppelin 
raider should note the glare ; and of all the sights that crowd 
in upon me that of multitudes of young men who are not in 
khaki strikes me as the strangest and the most repellent. 
It may be one more proof of our demented state, but it is the 
bare fact that not for anything would we in England change 
places with you in America or part with the waste and 
misery of the war to receive in return the " blessings " of 
such a peace as yours. Stay-at-home Americans simply can- 
not enter into or even conceive the atmosphere of the 
belligerent nations in this struggle; and conversely, so 
long as it lasts, a visitor from any one of the countries at 
war will continue to be shocked by the atmosphere of 
America as something unnatural to the point of being 
grotesque. 
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In New York the fact and the vastness of this chasm of 
sentiment assail the visitor with the sharp finality of a 
bayonet thrust. Louvain and Rheims are among the stricken 
victims of the war, but New York is its supreme and gilded 
tragedy, and has, I fear, neither the sense nor the soul to 
know it. Americans must by now have heard of the English 
charwoman whose husband was at the front and who was 
drawing her weekly separation allowance. She was asked 
what she thought of the war. ' What! " she replied. " A 
pound a week and no 'usband! Why, it's 'eaven! It's too 
good to last! " There is something in New York's attitude 
towards the war which reminds one of this simple soul — * 
something, but after all, I gladly agree, not very much. I do 
sincerely believe that there are thousands and scores of 
thousands of New Yorkers to whom their unavoidable enrich-? 
ment by the war brings a very mingled sort of satisfac- 
tion and who would readily sacrifice all they have gained for 
the sake of an ideal or a principle. Nor do I forget the 
splendid contributions of money and gifts the citizens of 
Manhattan Island have made to the Allies. It would be a 
very shallow view that would picture New York as merely 
dining and dancing on behalf of the causes for which the 
Allies are dying. I know the city better than that. I know 
that its present dementia of getting and spending, its mush- 
room millionaires, and the excitements of the curb market, 
have not dulled its ear to the noble appeal ; and I know, too, 
that the metropolis is, and always must be, a little world 
to itself, an intensely self-absorbed, and self-conscious world ; 
that almost any other spot is more really representative of 
the nation; and that to land on Manhattan Island, now aa 
ever, is to have left Europe without having quite succeeded 
in reaching America. 

But even when all allowances are made, New York re- 
mains for an Englishman a somewhat disconcerting intro- 
duction to the United States in these cataclysmic times. In 
the same way if he visits Washington he will find plenty to 
intrigue and amuse him, but will hardly be any better placed 
for discovering the real opinions of the American people. 
His amusement will proceed mainly from the spectacle of 
that small, isolated, curiously un-American society at- 
tempting to walk on the egg-shells of a dispassionate neu- 
trality. The problems of conduct befitting the capital of a 
neutral country engage the attention of Washington now- 
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adays even more than, the problems of precedence. Butler; 
wrote of one of his characters in Hudibras that 

He could distinguish and divide 

A hair 'twixt south and south-west side. 

"Washington is at least as great an adept in the refine- 
ments of neutral behavior. And as the city, today as al- 
ways, is a huge whispering gallery, — a city not, as Mr. Henry 
James described it, of conversation, but of chatter, in which 
everything becomes public property in a couple of days at 
the outside, — this scrupulosity of speech and bearing is, 
no doubt, one of the necessities of the situation. Another 
and a not less inevitable consequence is that "Washington 
should be the residence of a large number of people whom 
one can only describe as pro-Ally-Buts. That is to say, they 

will whisper to one, " Of course, I am a pro- Ally, but ." 

The " But " in some cases means, quite rationally and in- 
telligibly, that their official positions will not permit them to 
declare their real sentiments. In other cases it means that 
they are afraid not of hurting themselves but of offending 
others — it is a suppression of convictions in the interests of 
peace and politeness. In all cases it is a symptom of the 
trials besetting the country which erects an official policy of 
neutrality on a basis of genuine but unavowed partisanship. 

That the sympathies of the great mass of the American 
people are with the Allies in this war I never doubted when 
I was in England, and I doubt still less now that I have 
revisited the United States. It could not be otherwise. The 
American nation would have parted with almost all its 
fundamental characteristics if it did not range itself in hope 
and sentiment on the side of democracy and against abso- 
lutism, on the side of the principle that every nation, how- 
ever small and however weak, has the right to live its own 
life, and against the principle that a single jack-booted Power 
is to rule and pervert civilization in the interests of a mili- 
tary oligarchy. If Americans as a whole were not instinc- 
tively against Germany they would have creased to be Ameri- 
cans. I have heard of pro-Germans of American birth and 
parentage, but I have yet to convince myself by actual con- 
tact that such anomalies exist. The longer the war lasts, 
the more clearly, I eonceive, do Americans realize that a 
Teutonic victory would menace every ideal they cherish and 
every interest they possess. The admirable qualities of the 
German immigrant, the heavy debt which the United States, 
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beyond perhaps any other nation, owes to the example of 
German educationalists, the generous respect which Ameri- 
cans are ever anxious to pay to learning and intellect, and a 
very natural, sincere and half-pitying admiration for the 
efficiency and self-sacrifice with which the German people 
have flung themselves into this struggle — have not concealed, 
have hardly even disguised, the fact that between the genius 
of Germany and the United States there exists a very real 
conflict of ideas and aspirations and between their policies 
and tendencies a not less real antagonism of interest. One 
need not labor the point. It is implicit in the very soul and 
spirit of America and rooted in all her conceptions of herself 
and her mission in the world; and to come to the United 
States is to fortify well-nigh impregnably the impression 
one had formed at a distance, that the heart and feelings of 
America are where every Englishman would expect and 
desire to find them. 

I hold by that. If one is inclined at moments to be irri- 
tated with the unrestrained prodigality of New York's pur- 
suit of pleasure ; if one hears with something like incredulity 
that west of Chicago there are large areas where the war is 
of comparatively little popular interest and where the aver- 
age, busy, self-complacent citizen makes little effort to un- 
derstand what is going on in Europe ; and if the results that 
inevitably ensue from the adoption of a neutral policy strike 
one now and then as having a certain quality of anaemia, 
one is none the less able to discount all this by reflecting that 
on the main question America is absolutely sound. But that 
in some ways only heightens the Englishman's sense of be- 
wilderment. It takes time before he can strike even ap- 
proximately a balance between official neutrality and popular 
feeling. It takes time before he can reconcile the very pal- 
pable determination of the American people to keep, if pos- 
sible, out of the war, with their sincere anxiety to see the 
Allies prevail. And even when he has resolved to his own 
satisfaction this central perplexity there still remain many 
minor but cognate issues that baffle and elude him — issues on 
which he discovers some of the shrewdest native judges of 
American opinion to be absolutely at variance. I have fre- 
quently in the past few weeks put to my American friends 
such questions as these: " Is America more anti-German 
than pro- Ally? " "Is America more anti-war than it is 
anti-German and more pro-peace than it is pro- Ally? " The 
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oracles profoundly differ, but my own rough conclusion is 
that at present at least nine-tenths of the American people 
gratefully subscribe to President "Wilson's policy because 
they believe it has saved them from being drawn into the 
war. They are convinced supporters of his programme of 
neutrality, but a small, though I think a growing, minority 
among them are beginning, not quite logically but very 
naturally, to wish it had been a different kind of neutrality, 
one more consonant with the national self-respect, one that 
would have raised and not lowered American prestige in the 
eyes of the world. The number of men one meets, especially 
in the East, who are genuinely distressed by the attitude of 
the Administration during the past eighteen months, who 
are equally saddened and infuriated by the sense of oppor- 
tunities lost and crises mishandled, and whose pride and con- 
science find nothing to satisfy them in the figure their 
country has been made to cut throughout the war, is 
prodigious. And the number of women who have been stung 
to a yet more fiery scorn is, as one might expect, even 
greater. But I cannot accept these unabashed rebels against 
the Presidential injunction to be neutral in speech and 
thought as representative of all America. I do seem to 
catch in their utterances the authentic accent of an older 
America, an America I was personally more familiar with, 
but it is not in my judgment the America of today. So far 
as I can see, the supreme desire of the country is to remain 
at peace, and this desire is as yet more potent than any de- 
sire to see Germany vanquished or the Allies win, or than 
any desire to exact the full penalty for the injuries and 
affronts that the Central Powers have heaped upon the 
American Government and upon American citizens. And 
what I further feel is that this attitude, if I have correctly 
appraised it, denotes a very considerable change from the 
spirit and temper that would have governed American policy 
and feelings at other times and under other leaders. 

There indeed one lays bare the very heart of the trouble 
that lies in wait for the Englishman who revisits at this 
juncture the United States. He feels as though all the as- 
sumptions on which he had builded had broken down, as 
though two decades of admiring and sympathetic study had 
been as good as wasted, as though a new America had sud- 
denly arisen of which he knew and could predict nothing. 
That feeling, no doubt, is at bottom unsubstantial and erro- 
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neous. Yet it comes very naturally to one who in 1896 found 
the majority of the American people ready to go to war with 
Great Britain almost for the dropping of a hat; who lived 
in the country during the Spanish "War ; and who witnessed 
and shared in the stir and strife of Mr. Roosevelt's Adminis- 
trations. Such a one would remember an America that was 
prompt and sometimes overprompt to resent any injuries to 
its citizens; an America that was quick, perhaps even too 
quick, on the trigger whenever it felt that its honor or 
dignity had been insulted ; an America that, if anything, was 
rather belligerently given to making international mountains 
out of molehills. The contrast between that America and 
the one that now confronts the returning visitor is one that, 
whether real or not, seems so to him. What, he is inclined 
to ask, has become of the old virility, the old ardent fund of 
idealism and humanity, the old capacity for clear-edged de- 
cisions and sharp action, the old irrepressible spring of out- 
raged Americanism to meet and punish aggression? What 
has become of the America of Washington and Lincoln or 
even of Cleveland and Roosevelt? Is it dead or does it 
merely sleep? Have prolonged and ineffective silence and 
inaction in the presence of the infamies that have filled 
Mexico for four years and all Europe for a year and a half 
induced in the American people an insensitiveness, a callous- 
ness, that makes them accept any outrage, even when they 
are its chief victims, almost as a matter of course? Has 
materialism so colored their outlook and their consciousness 
as to make them think first of all of their skins and pockets 
and to put wholly away from them anything that menaces 
their prosperity or calls upon them for personal self-sacri- 
fice? Is America really so vast, so incoherent, so much a 
medley of unassimilated peoples as to be incapable at a 
crisis of genuinely national compactness either in feeling or 
in policy? Or is it that the great mass of the American peo- 
ple do not yet understand what is happening in Europe, and 
persist in denying that it touches them at all vitally and in 
hugging to themselves the delusion that in any event their 
invulnerability is secure? And if the answer to these ques- 
tions — or to such of them as seem to reflect on the patriotism 
and common sense and spiritual robustness of the American 
people — is, as I profoundly believe it to be, mainly in the 
negative, then how comes it that their impulse to make the 
American flag and American citizenship respected, their 
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hardy sense of nationality, their former unhesitating vigor 
in accepting a challenge and chastising the wrong-doer, and 
their once famous passion for freedom and democracy, have 
not found clearer expression at Washington during the past 
few years? 

It is such questions as these that an Englishman in the 
United States of today finds himself revolving. And they 
are prompted not merely by what has happened in Europe 
since August, 1914, but by what has been going on in 
Mexico for thrice as long. I was reading a few months ago 
in a New York paper the impressions of a tour across the 
Continent to the Pacific Coast undertaken by Mr. J. D. 
Whelpley, a competent American observer. " So great," he 
wrote, " has become the horror of war as exemplified in 
Europe that any idea of armed interference in Mexico by the 
United States is viewed with loathing. ' Let them fight it 
out among themselves. We are not going to send our 
fathers, husbands, brothers or sons to be killed or maimed 
by a lot of squabbling Greasers,' is the way they put it." 
The course of American policy since Diaz fell has been en- 
tirely in accordance with this attitude. The United States 
Government has seen Mexico ground into anarchy by civil 
war. It has seen American citizens murdered and their 
property destroyed. It has seen European residents, for 
whose safety it can hardly disavow responsibility, similarly 
maltreated. It has seen the Mexicans tearing up treaties, 
defiling the Stars and Stripes, and insulting Mr. Wilson's 
personal representatives. And all this it has borne with a 
patience to which there is no parallel in modern history, a 
patience that seems only to increase the more it is abused. 
Never once, apparently, has the President seriously con- 
sidered the remedy that almost any other ruler would long 
ago have enforced — the invasion and occupation of the 
country. Some of his fellow citizens have found fault with 
his policy and its consequences; but, unless I am wholly 
mistaken, the great majority of them answer all such criti- 
cisms by reflecting with a sense of overwhelming gratitude 
that he has kept the peace. And it is with the same con- 
clusive retort that they vanquish the opponents of Mr. Wil- 
son's methods of dealing with Germany and her Allies. In 
the last eighteen months the United States Government has 
suffered at the hands of the Central Powers a series of un- 
exampled outrages and it has suffered them with an equally 
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unexampled meekness and forbearance. There are Ameri- 
cans — I meet them everywhere, and they are just as common 
in the United States as in Europe — who all but foam at the 
mouth when they recall the silence of their Government in 
the face of the rape of Belgium, that luckless " too proud to 
fight " impromptu, and the whole spirit in which the Admin- 
istration has handled the Lusitania and other incidents. But 
I am persuaded, I am indeed convinced, that the vast bulk of 
the people of this country smother whatever dissatisfaction 
they may feel with this or that detail of the President's 
policy in one comprehensive and all-justifying formula: 
" He has kept the peace." 

This passion for peace, at any rate in its present intense 
and pervasive form, is a phenomenon of such recent devel- 
opment that only observations taken on the spot can gauge 
its magnitude. It is impossible to convince Americans 
abroad of its depth and fervor and extensiveness. I will 
even venture on the assertion that no American who has been 
out of the United States during the past two years can by 
any effort of the imagination appreciate it. I have discussed 
the war and the policy of the United States with scores, I 
dare say hundreds, of Americans in Europe. With hardly 
an exception I have found them ashamed of their Govern- 
ment's attitude, disgusted by it, and above all amazed at it. 
They feel utterly alien to and unable to comprehend the 
popular spirit of which it is the manifestation. Yet Ameri- 
can pacificism, while aggravated by the war, is not the 
product of the war. It is, as I see it, a far older growth 
than that, and draws its sustenance from a much more com- 
plicated variety of conditions. In the first place, you have 
in the United States a country that is not only physically 
isolated but is relieved from the constant external pres- 
sure of powerful neighbors. Fortune and the accident of her 
geographical position and surroundings have exempted her 
from the animosities and rivalries which convulse that older 
world on which her people look down with a more or less 
pitying contempt as an institution whose main utility is to 
serve as a foil to the singular blessedness of American condi- 
tions. She is aware of no specific enemies to guard against, 
no definite or even probable crisis to prepare for, no oppos- 
ing standard by which to measure her naval and military 
equipment. Of all that follows when two Powers of nearly 
equal strength and of possibly conflicting interests live 
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within striking distance of one another, she knows next to 
nothing. A diplomatic dispute with another Power, con- 
ducted by either side upon the implication, of force, is of all 
experiences the one most foreign to the normal routine of 
American existence. When you have mentioned the Monroe 
Doctrine you have pretty well indicated the sum total of the 
average citizen's interest in external politics. The descrip- 
tion of the Americans as "a nation of villagers " still holds 
good in the sense that their local consciousness is far more 
intensive than their national, and still more than their in- 
ternational, consciousness. Deeply ingrained in the popular 
mind is the conviction that Europe has one set of interests 
and America another; and the "man in the cars," self- 
centred, preoccupied and remote, knowing nothing of the 
fierce juxtapositions and imminent contentions of Europe, 
and assured of the unassailable strength of the United 
States, still, I suppose, regards the wars of the Old World 
with a mainly spectacular interest, as a sort of drama pro- 
vided for his diversion. Millions of Americans have never 
seen the sea ; with a great capacity for idealism, their time 
and thought are necessarily absorbed by the needs and op- 
portunities of material development ; the unprecedented mix- 
ture of races which is spread over their vast areas, in an at- 
mosphere of tranquil security, makes it difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, for them to attain to the unity either in sentiment 
or in action of a France or an England; and an unrealizing 
attitude of mind towards the issues of world-politics is the 
natural fruit of their aloof, their seemingly invulnerable, 
conditions. 

To me, I confess, there has seemed and there still seems 
a much more significant question to be resolved than whether 
America will enter the war. It is whether America will enter 
the world. Since she chased the Barbary pirates off the sea 
the United States has been virtually a recluse among the 
nations. She has signed Hague Conventions, but with the 
distinct and public proviso that their enforcement is no con- 
cern of hers. She has attended European Conferences, as 
at Algeciras, but only on the understanding that they commit 
her to nothing. She has written in the past fifteen years in- 
numerable despatches on the developments in the Far East, 
but she has never once seriously contemplated backing up 
Words by action. Outside the radius of the Monroe Doctrine 
the Americans neither have nor wish to have any foreign, 
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policy whatever. Some thought they had developed one 
when they bounded out of their long innocuous isolation, 
felled at a stroke an essential member of the European 
family, freed Cuba, occupied Porto Rico, and strewed the 
Pacific with stepping stones from Hawaii to Manila. But 
they were mistaken. The past decade and a half have com- 
pletely disenchanted Americans with the fruits of Im- 
perialism. Question the average citizen of the United States 
today, and you will find him either a monument of indiffer- 
ence or an encyclopedia of cloudy misinformation as to all 
that is happening in America's insular possessions, and as to 
the international and strategic problems that their retention 
propounds. The white man's burden, so far as Americans 
are concerned, has become the white man's boredom; and as 
the Senate has recently shown, if there were any way of dis- 
posing of the Philippines without seeming to lose face too 
abjectly, both Congress and the majority of the American 
people would welcome it and follow it with something like 
enthusiasm. They have failed even to achieve that vague 
pride of ownership and responsibility which among the 
masses of the British people does duty for Imperialism; 
and the glamor of being an Asiatic Power and of ruling over 
tropical dependencies has utterly faded. 

The truth is, I believe, that what dominates the thought 
and sentiment and policy of the American people is still that 
quiet home-keeping instinct of theirs. The questions that 
really affect them are still American questions. For all 
practical purposes the national self-engrossment is hardly 
less complete today than it has been any time during the last 
hundred years. The operative opinion of the Common- 
wealth still desires to have as few dealings as possible with 
foreign Powers, still quotes and abides by Washington's 
warning against permanent and entangling alliances (whilst 
altogether ignoring his emphatic advocacy of " temporary 
alliances for extraordinary emergencies "), still shrinks 
from any course that threatens " complications," still clings 
to the policy of isolation as the one that most adequately 
squares with the needs of American conditions. That this 
attitude must in the long run prove untenable; that the 
United States cannot indefinitely preserve the immunity 
from the conflicts and problems of Europe and the Far East 
which has served her well during the century and a quarter 
of her material upbuilding; that she is destined to be drawn 
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with a constantly increasing celerity into those clashes of 
policy and ambition that formerly she could afford to look 
upon with an almost complete detachment — all this, which 
seems axiomatic to a dispassionate onlooker, is still not only 
disputed but denied by the great majority of the American 
people. They hold, I should judge, that America's true 
destiny and most useful task is to develop on the American 
continent a distinctive and ideal type of civilization, to 
eschew war, militarism, and all the burdens and the decep- 
tive glories of the older world, and to inspire mankind by 
the spectacle of a nation given up solely to the pursuit of 
liberty and justice and the arts of peace and equal rights for 
all. That is unquestionably a fine ideal. But it is an ideal 
that in its implications of aloofness and self-sufficiency is in- 
compatible with the ambition, which none the less Americans 
avowedly cherish, to play a commanding part in the future 
ordering of the world ; to end not only this war but all wars, 
and to start civilization on a new and saner path. "What, 
however, Americans do not yet seem to realize is the condi- 
tions on which alone this honorable ambition of theirs can be 
fulfilled. It cannot be fulfilled unless they for their part get 
rid of certain inveterate prepossessions, readjust their 
political focus, and accept responsibilities they have hitherto 
and deliberately declined to assume. It is difficult, for in- 
stance, to conceive any League of Peace, any possible recon- 
stitution of the world on an international basis, from which 
the necessity of enforcing decisions from time to time by 
common action shall be excluded; and if the new dispensa- 
tion is to comprise the United States it can only be on con- 
dition that Americans are prepared to co-operate on equal 
terms with the citizens and Governments of other coun- 
tries, to shoulder their part of the common liabilities, and to 
contribute their proportion of naval and military power to 
the general stock. However slight or however onerous the 
task of maintaining a lasting peace may afterwards prove, 
Americans can take no effective hand in it so long as they 
confine themselves to expressions of good will and pacific 
protestations and, for the rest, wash their hands of Europe. 
I have wandered, however, somewhat from my point, 
which was that of setting forth the circumstances which 
have made America pre-eminently the land of peace. One of 
them unquestionably is the brutality of modern war. The 
spectacle that Europe presents has frankly horrified and 
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sobered them. There is little trace in the United States of 
today of the rather bellicose heedlessness which Americans 
tised to inject into their international disputes. On the con- 
trary there is nothing they desire more fervently than to 
keep out of the present ghastly struggle. They regard 
Europe as rattling madly back into barbarism, while they 
themselves are the sole depositories of sanity and civiliza- 
tion. They feel the waste and horror and criminality of it all 
with a physical intensity all the more stark for being devoid 
of the ennobling consolations which support the actual bel- 
ligerents. They peer down at us in our European shambles, 
pitying us as the victims of dynastic ambitions, diplomatic 
plots, and an anti-democratic dispensation, and thanking 
their stars that in America they are exempt from the condi- 
tions which have produced so measureless a catastrophe. 
To remain outside the orbit of its ravages there are few 
sacrifices of what in the old phraseology used to be called 
" national honor," or " national self-respect " or " national 
interests " to which, I imagine, they will not consent. They 
see no obligation of honor or self-respect more stringent, and 
no interest more compelling, than that of discouraging this 
war madness and enlisting sentiment on the side of reason 
and legality. The great bulk of Americans, in my judgment, 
simply do not believe that the present conflict, whatever its 
upshot, touches their national security or endangers their 
power to hold fast to their own ideals of government and 
society. They have been brought up to believe in the ir- 
resistible strength of the country, in the completeness of its 
separation from the feuds and ferment of the Old World, 
and in the wisdom of the tradition that has prescribed for 
them a policy of non-interference as the logical corollary to 
their fortunate geographical remoteness. That they should 
forfeit these advantages for any cause less urgent than the 
existence or safety of the Commonwealth seems to many 
millions of Americans a counsel of suicidal insanity. It is 
not a social or a political accident but a deep spiritual con- 
viction which makes Americans look askance on militarism 
and all its accessories. There is a type of mind that still 
associates the love of peace with effeminacy. But the Amer- 
icans are among the highest spirited, the most robust and 
adventurous people on this planet; and it is worth noting 
that the aversion from war is most pronounced in the West 
and Middle West, where life is simpler and hardier than in 
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the East, and where all the conditions make for an unusual 
abundance of enterprise and physical vigor. In that 
spacious unhampered seclusion of theirs, in a society where 
women and the churches have taken into their own hands the 
decision on all questions of ethics, and among a people of 
such varied extraction and scattered over so vast a territory, 
the reaction against war develops under more favorable cir- 
cumstances than obtain or are even imaginable anywhere 
else. That it is assisted by a great deal of half-baked. meta- 
physics of the Bryanite order, by an excess of feminine sen- 
timentality, by too much easy-going individualism and too 
little sense of the State, and by the incessant importunities 
of business, is no doubt true enough. But whatever may be 
the impulses behind it, I find that the dominant, almost the 
exclusive, bent of American aspirations today is away from 
war and force and towards conciliation and legality. And I 
ask myself whether this may not portend a gradual widening 
of the respective angles from which the United States and 
Europe approach the problems of international politics and 
whether in these matters the Old World and the New may 
not soon be moving on different ethical planes, with a dif- 
ferent set of standards and values. Who knows, on the 
other hand, but that the unique patience with which Presi- 
dent Wilson has confronted the foreign problems of his Ad- 
ministration — a patience that to many of his countrymen 
appears ultra-Christian in its charity — may not eventually 
become the established rule of all international conduct? 
Who can say that the steady and unceasing revulsion of the 
American people against imperialism, external adventures, 
and the whole doctrine of militarism may not communicate 
itself to other nations and be accepted as the universal 
guide? 

But while pacificism cannot but strike one as the out- 
standing fact of American life and thought at this moment, 
and while there is much in the permanent conditions of the 
United States to foster its growth, I think also it is in some 
respects an accidental phenomenon. I do not for instance 
doubt that even today a suspicion that that extremely elastic 
formula, the Monroe Doctrine, was being flouted or in- 
fringed, would make every American grope for a rifle. The 
force of the peace sentiment in the United States depends, 
I should say, at any given moment largely upon the nature 
of the questions that are on the carpet; and in this war, it 
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would seem, the American people, or most of them, have 
pretty "well decided that the issues which are being fought 
out are primarily European and not American issues. But 
it depends also, and even more largely, upon another and 
more shifting factor — the views and personality of the par- 
ticular President who may happen to be in the White House. 
The more I attempt to weigh this consideration the greater 
is the importance I find myself attaching to it. One of the 
features of the American governmental system which the 
events of the past eighteen months have most deeply and 
palpably underscored is the enormous and almost autocratic 
power of the President and the extreme significance of the 
Presidential ego at a time of crisis. When Americans talk 
to me of the dangers of " secret diplomacy " as one of the 
causes of this European conflagration and when they inveigh 
against a dispensation which allows an individual or a class 
or a clique to throw a whole country into the cockpit of war, I 
am tempted, while agreeing with them, to ask whether, after 
all, matters are so very different in the United States. Cer- 
tainly I cannot away with the impression that American 
policy during the past three years in Mexico has been pre- 
ponderantly a one-man policy and the product far more of a 
single brain and a single temperament than of Congressional 
discussion or popular insistence. So, too, with the course of 
American diplomacy since the beginning of the great war 
— it was initiated and devised and has been consistently con- 
trolled, to the best of my knowledge, by nothing one-tenth 
as much as by the opinions, the disposition, the instinctive 
ways of looking at things of President Wilson and his inter- 
pretation of the public mind. In general, indeed, I do not 
know of any country in which the executive has a more lib- 
eral license in formulating the conduct of foreign affairs, in 
which it is easier to impose a policy by a mere ipse dixit or 
in which official diplomacy proceeds in a closer atmosphere 
of reserve, with less interference from the national legisla- 
ture, or with a wider assumption on the part of the people, 
than it is for the White House to show the way. A terrible 
— of late it must have been an almost unbearable — responsi- 
bility is thus thrust upon the President, and the manner in 
which he meets it is the resultant of the traits and prede- 
lictions, the sympathies, outlook and training that have made 
him what he is. 

That is what I had in mind when I said just now that the 
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supremacy of pacificism in the United States today denotes 
" a very considerable change from the spirit and temper 
that would have governed American policy and feeling at 
other times and under other leaders." May it not be that 
those words " under other leaders " are in great part the 
clue to the mystery? The Americans are a malleable peo- 
ple and eminently responsive to the touch of a firm hand. 
Implicit, indeed, in all one's speculations on American affairs 
is the conviction that at any national crisis the people will 
always stand by a President who gives them a lead. It is a 
question far more of character and individuality than of 
Constitutional prescription whether he guides or follows, 
whether he moulds opinion or merely echoes and transmits 
it. He can always, if he chooses, — or rather if his mind and 
nature have the qualities of certitude and command, — fashion 
for himself the weapon which the people place in his hands, 
and determine not alone its temper but the manner of its 
wielding; and I find it difficult not to believe that had Mr. 
Roosevelt been in the White House at the outbreak of the 
war, not only would matters have gone very differently, 
but the spirit of the land under the reflex action of his 
personality would today be nearly the opposite of what it 
is. What policy he would have followed is, of course, a 
mere matter of guesswork, but it seems a moderately safe 
assumption that it would not have been the policy which 
has actually been pursued. Mr. Wilson's views and tem- 
perament, his poise and circumspection, his abhorrence of 
the employment of force except after much painful self- 
communion and under the stress of sheer necessity, and 
his revulsion from the militarist school of thought appear 
to me to have been factors of the utmost moment in 
shaping the attitude of the country. They acted on the na- 
tional nerves like a sedative. Everything he did and said 
was said and done to restrain and not to excite ; and in the 
result he has, in my judgment, at least nine-tenths of the 
country arrayed on his side in trust and thankfulness. But 
I feel too that Mr. Roosevelt, had he been President, would 
also have gathered around him the substantial and enthusi- 
astic support of the people — say, seven-tenths of them — in 
loud approval of a policy they now condemn and animated by 
a spirit which, whether nobler or otherwise, would assuredly 
have been different from that which they now display. I am 
half inclined, in other words, to think that what gave the de- 
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cisive twist to American thought and policy was the chance 
that the war broke out when a man of Mr. Wilson's instincts 
and character was in the White House, and not a man of Mr. 
Roosevelt's. 

I would not, however, wish for a moment to appear to be 
deploring that chance. For the past eighteen months, in- 
deed, I may claim without presumption to have done rather 
more than any other Englishman to explain to my country- 
men Mr. Wilson's policy and difficulties and to defend the 
action of the American Government against the many mis- 
understandings to which it has been exposed. Neither in 
Great Britain nor in any of the Allied nations is there any 
desire that America should depart from her neutrality ex- 
cept under the compulsion of purely American interests. 
W e welcome American sympathy; we have amply availed 
ourselves of the opportunity secured to us by the command 
of the sea to draw upon American resources ; but we stand 
in no need of American naval or military assistance, and we 
Want indeed nothing from America except what America 
may care spontaneously to give. Prodigious as would cer- 
tainly have been the political and atmospheric differences 
had a Rooseveltian and not a Wilsonic President happened 
to coincide with the outbreak of the war, it is by no means 
certain that all of them would have been to the advantage 
either of America or the Allies. At any rate an Englishman 
feels no difficulty in speculating on the subject as a matter 
of impersonal interest to himself and his nation but of 
irresistible fascination to the student of American politics 
and of the psychology of the American people. It is a point 
— this accident of the presence in the White House of a 
President of one type and not of another — that to my mind 
acquires fresh weight the longer it is pondered; and many 
of the developments and manifestations that I have dwelt 
upon as seemingly indicative of a new America may really 
be explained by the fact that there is a new President at the 
head of it. 

Sydney Bbooks. 



